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about the age of eight or nine, for a "preparatory" school,
which may be very expensive, and cannot be efficient unless
it is fairly expensive. At this school he remains until the age of
thirteen or fourteen, and its main business, indeed, its raison
d'etre, is to prepare him for a "public*' school, so named to
the confusion of our American inquirer, for it is obviously not
public in the proper sense of the term. On the girls' side the
nearest approach to the boys' public schools are the girls' high
schools, but the former are mostly boarding, and the latter
mostly day, schools.1
The "public The English public schools strike their roots into
schools" of a very remote past. At one time they seemed
England doomed to extinction, but new life was breathed
into them by some great schoolmasters of the
nineteenth century, and they now flourish more than ever.
Even allowing for some looseness in the use of the term, the list
of "public schools" has lengthened in recent years, by the
addition of new boarding schools, attended by boys or girls
whose general upbringing at home has been similar. The
"public" boarding school is a peculiarly English institution,
although it is to be noted that many parents in the western
states of America send their children "east" to "preparatory"
boarding schools, rather than to the local high school, the term
"preparatory" in this case being broadly equivalent to the
English term "public." In so far as social exclusiveness is at
the root of this custom, it is seen in America, as well as in
England, though not on so extensive a scale.
Boarding and   The relative merits of day and boarding schools
day schools    is a problem of which there is no general solu-
tion. The boarding school, which takes charge
of a child during at least three-quarters of the year, is often a
1 For a historical view of class distinctions in English education, see
R. L. Archer, Secondary Education in the 19th Century, pp. 17&-83.